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HE COMPLICATIONS of international life 
in these modern times are gloriously unex- 
pected. The world has heard so much about the 
anti-Communist pact and the bonds which united 
Germany, Italy and Japan, that it has quite for- 
gotten how much Chinese resistance owes to some 
twenty German officers under General von Falken- 
hausen, who have been organising the battle 
against Japan. As the Manchester Guardian points 
out, Germany has done more than any other 
country to follow the advice of the League of 
Nations that its members should extend individual 
aid to the Chinese Government, and that aid 
appears to have been really valuable. Whether 
Germany or the League of Nations comes best out 
of this is a question. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the German support of China is the 
military co-operation between German officers and 
the Soviet advisers. The Leader may fulminate 
against Russia as the enemy, but rumour has it that 
there have been in the highest German military 
circles men who believed that agreement with the 
Russian dictatorship would be far more profitable 
than any Rome-Berlin axis. _A Russo-German 
alliance is a possibility which European diplomats 
must always consider. 


[HE JAMAICAN RIOTS have served to point 

the same moral as the previous disturbances 
in Barbados and Trinidad. The underlying cause 
of these outbreaks of disorder is the deplorable con- 
ditions of life of the West Indian labourer. One 
of the first steps taken by the present Governor and 
Captain-General of Jamaica was to appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into labour conditions and to 
collect information on the subject of wages. That 
showed that he was fully alive to the dangers of the 
old laissez faire policy which completely ignored 
the needs of an economic rehabilitation of the West 
Indian islands. It has to be put to the credit, too, 
of many of the West Indian business houses that 
they have of late seriously tackled the question of 
trying to raise the standards of living of their 
employees. But the legacy of long neglect is not 
easily to be wiped out, and there can be no doubt 
that much remains to be done before the grounds 


for legitimate discontent are removed. And where 


there is reason for discontent, there, of course, is 
the happy hunting ground of the agitator who, in 
Jamaica as in Trinidad, has made full use of his 
opportunities for creating disorder. The strictures 
of the Trinidad Commission’s Report on Sir 
Merchiston Fletcher’s conduct have doubtless 
helped to strengthen the position of the present 
Governor of Jamaica, and the firmness which Sir 
Edward Denham has been displaying in dealing 
with the disturbances should have a salutary effect 
in speedily restoring order. But if similar out- 
breaks are to be avoided in the future, an earnest 
effort will have to be made by authority to remove 


the conditions which make such disorders not 
merely possible but inevitable. 


(HE DROUGHT SEEMS as enduring as ever, 

though the weather prophets encourage the 
country with a “ Rather unsettled.’’ At the 
moment of writing, a few drops of rain are falling 
on the London section of a thirsty land, but these 
islands of rain and mist are crying out for weeks 
of a steady downfall. Drought and frost between 
them have made this spring a horror for those who 
make their livelihood from the fruits of the earth. 
Plums, cherries and apples have been nipped in the 
bud, spring vegetables are sad and rare, and where 
the hay is to come from goodness only knows. 
Great Britain is usually blessed with a superfluity 
of water, and in the past our efforts have been 
mainly directed towards facilitating its absorption 
in the sea. Baths and sanitation have called for 
millions more gallons, and as a rule they have 
been forthcoming. The question is now arising 
whether it would not be wise to hold up for non- 
rainy days far larger reserves of the liquid, without 
which life is impossible, though it must not get 
into the wine. Experts say that we have just come 
to the end of an exceptionally wet period, though 
how they know it is going to end is a problem. 
They suggest that we have been madly prodigal 
with the gift of heaven and that we must either 
multiply our reservoirs or curtail our consumption. 
It is comforting to think that, though there may 
be no rain worth mentioning for the next few weeks 
and though the weather prophets will certainly con- 
tinue blind leaders of the blind, the average 
Englishman is convinced that before very long he 
will be grumbling with just cause under a never- 
ending deluge of rain. 


[HE PROTECTION OF WILD LIFE has, in 

this fast-moving mechanical age, become a 
problem that has forced itself on the attention of 
many Governments throughout the world. In the 
old days, when shikar expeditions into the jungles 
were a matter of long and careful preparation and 
of months occupied in journeyings to and from the 
selected destinations, the toll of the bullet had little 
effect in reducing the numbers of various species 
of wild animals, carnivorous or otherwise. But 
with the steady advance of civilisation, not only 
have the areas within which wild life has liberty 
to roam become more and more circumscribed, but 
every year has made them more easily accessible 
to the human enemy. Clearly, if wild animals were 
not to disappear altogether, something had to be 
done to ensure their preservation. In Africa— 
perhaps the world’s greatest reservoir of wild life 
—national parks and game reserves have now been 
established or are being planned in Union terri- 
tory, in Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Nyasaland, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, and in the 
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Italian colonies of Ethiopia and Jubaland. The 
Belgians have been busy taking measures to ensure 
the protection of all the rarer kinds of animals in 
the Congo, and the Egyptian Government is 
understood to be also contemplating giving special 
protection to such animals as the ibex and Barbary 
sheep. Representatives of all the Governments 
who ratified the Convention drawn up by the Inter- 
national Conference of 1933 were able at the second 
International Conference, held this week at the 
House of Lords, to point to these and other 
encouraging signs of the increased attention that 
is being paid in Africa at the present time to the 
question of fauna preservation. 


O FAR IT HAS BEEN only Africa that has 
come within the purview of the International 
Conferences on fauna protection, but one is glad 
to learn from what Lord Onslow said in his 
address to the Conference on Tuesday that the 
British Government consider that a further confer- 
ence ought to be called ‘‘ to discuss tropical Asia, 
possibly next year.’’ In one part of Asia, at least, 
the question of fauna protection appears to be an 
extremely urgent one. The gradual coming of 
Indian Swaraj has witnessed a wide extension 
throughout India of the privilege of owning and 
using rifles and shotguns, with the inevitable con- 
sequence of a widespread and wholesale ‘‘clean- 
ing up of jungle life,’’ as a correspondent of the 
Times describes it. Another correspondent of the 
same paper, Mr. Edward Thompson, adds further 
gloom to the picture thus presented by detailing 
the various unsporting methods now being 
employed by ‘“‘ highly-placed’’ European and 
Indian men and women, in exterminating the 
larger fauna. If this process of rapid extirpation 
of wild life in India is to continue very much 
longer, there may soon be no fauna left in that 
country to receive the benefits of a Magna Carta 
such as has been extended to African wild animals 
under the auspices of an International Conference. 


[HE ROYAL TOURNAMENT at Olympia is 

certainly as good, if not better than usual, 
and that is saying a great deal. Perhaps the most 
popular feature is the Musical Ride of the Royal 
Scots Greys, which is carried out by men wearing 
the full dress uniform of pre-war days, and 
mounted on their famous grey horses. 


A display of physical exercises by recruits of 


the R.A.F. is excellent, and when it is realised that - 


the average length of service is only four months, 
and the average age of the men 19 years, it seems 
incredible that so much can be achieved in so short 
atime. Their trainer must feel very proud of their 
performance. The swinging of clubs, tipped with 
coloured lights, in the darkened arena is loudly 
applauded, and the clever and amusing trick 
riding by the Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards 
affords much light relief from the more serious 
work of the afternoon, such as the Field Gun 
Display. This show, which ends on June 4th, 
should be a great incentive to recruiting, besides 
helping to refill the coffers of the Naval, Military 
and Air Force charities to which all profits are 
given. 


O BE TOLD in the second act who has 
committed the murder, but in such a way that 
no one believes it, though suspicion is thus 
diverted from the guilty person, is the novel device 
used in ‘‘ Open Verdict,’? at The Embassy 
Theatre. Asa thriller it has some good moments, 
but Miss Faith Wolselsy, in adapting her novel 
‘* Screened,’’ underrates the heightening and con- 
centration necessary for a play. Dialogue, pass- 
able enough, when scanned rapidly in the pages 
of a novel, becomes woolly and tedious unless 
pointed and condensed, and is apt to give the effect 
of a constant hold up rather than suspense. 
Marjory Clarke as the Mother, and Meinhart Maur 
as the Doctor made the very most of rather 
unconvincing parts. 


O BE LOVED OF JUPITER was an honour 
so great as to make him acceptable to most 
Greek ladies in almost any form; but against the 
chastity of Alkmena, wife of Amphitryon, not 
even a personal appearance could prevail. In this 
battle of wits (Amphitryon at the Lyric Theatre) 
omniscience and omnipotence are set against 
femininity ; and who is to say where the victory 
finally lies. An essentially comic situation, it is 
superbly pointed by the acting of Miss Fontanne 
and Mr. Lunt; its weakness is in the dialogue 
which is sometimes laboured, and lacks the sharp- 
ness of wit to which the plot undoubtedly lends 
itself. 


HARLES COCHRAN’S latest production, 
Happy Returns, at the Adelphi, is too uneven 
to be entirely successful. Much of it is pointless 
and wearisome. It is, however, magnificently pro- 
duced, and Beatrice Lillie is always delightful and 
amusing. The device of slinging her in a crescent 
moon over the stalls is novel and exciting, 
especially for those members of the audience who 
catch the garters she throws about so lavishly. 


F THE NEW FILM at the Regal, The 
Baroness and the Butler, had been made in 
France, it would probably have been very amus- 
ing, but coming from Hollywood it misses fire 
badly. In the first place, Annabella, who plays 
the baroness, has not sufficient command of the 
English language to give anything except an un- 
certain performance, and she gives the impression 
that her lines are worrying her too much for her 
to have any energy to spare for acting. In the 
second, the humour has no edge. William Powell 
plays the perfect butler, a figure with which both 
theatre-goers and cinema-goers are _tolerably 
familiar. This time, however, besides falling in 
love with one of the ladies of the house according 
to the old recipe, he also enters politics and finds 
himself elected as leader of the party in opposition to 
his own master, who is the Prime Minister. While 
leading the opposition he continues to remain a 
butler. There should be fun in this situation, but 
the mine is undeveloped, and the film lacks both 
wit and pace, 
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Leading Articles 


ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS 


HERE has never been a time in our history 
when long-sighted statesmanship was more 
necessary. The week-end alarms and excursions 
aroused by the municipal elections in Czecho- 
slovakia have for the moment been muted down, 
but until June 12th these elections will still be 
hanging over the head of Europe, and it is surely 
intolerable that millions of people should for weeks 
to come be exposed to panic and disturbance on 
account of polling that in itself is of the most 
limited local importance. The diplomacy of France 
and England has been most generous in its advice 
to the Czechoslovaks, but it seems to have occurred 
to no one that a great deal of tension might have 
been saved if the Prague authorities could have 
discovered some means of concentrating their 
elections on a single day. As it is, Herr Hitler is 
left in the happy position of being able to rattle, 
draw or sheathe the sabre at any moment that suits 
him during three weeks. He also scores because 
the Czech elections are Sunday affairs, as they are 
in most Continental countries, while in this island 
a heavy cloud of slumber descends upon us from 
noon on Saturday to an undefined hour on 
Monday. It is really terrifying to think that the 
calling of a Cabinet meeting on Sunday is still 
regarded as a portent. If the rest of the world is 
awake and active on the seventh day, our rulers 
cannot afford to sleep, and that is a lesson which 
the Great War might well have taught us. It is 
sad that Cabinet Ministers should be so hard 
worked, but it probably will not hurt them. 

The main questions which the directors of our 
foreign policy have to answer are: (i) What is the 
ultimate German goal? (ii) How far can that goal 
be reconciled with our Empire and prosperity ? 
On the face of it, Herr Hitler is aiming at the 
hegemony of Europe based on a vast Central 


_ European Empire. Poe tells the story of the letter 


that no policeman could find, because it was stuck 
up brazenly in a rack in everyone’s view. The 
Fiihrer has laid down his intentions in Mein 
Kampt, which he has made the German Bible—one 
may doubt whether it will have such a happy 
influence on German literature as the Authorised 
Version on English—and he has expressed them so 
clearly that a large number of people still refuse 
to believe them, though the first part of the pro- 
gramme has been accurately fulfilled. No doubt 
his programme is elastic, but its main lines remain. 


The point that this country has to decide is 
whether it can afford to see Germany established in 
an impregnable position in Central Europe. Alfred 
Rosenberg sees Germany as an Empire composed 
of all nations speaking German or allied languages, 
comprising the Netherlands, the German cantons 
of Switzerland, Belgian and French Flanders, and 


so on. This Central Reich is to extend its power 
and presumably its language and Kultur over the 
Balkans, the Ukraine, the Baltic States and the 
Scandinavian countries. No doubt the slogans of 
Nationalism will have to be watered down during 
the execution of this vast enterprise, for neither the 
Czechs, Magyars, Jugo-Slavs, Roumanians or 
Ukrainians can be accused of speaking a Teuton 
language. However, consistency is not required 
of Empire Builders. The demand for colonies is in 
itself an obvious denial of the nationality principle. 


It appears that there is only one consideration 
which could persuade this country to accept such a 
German dominion. It would bring Germany face 
to face with Russia and it would involve the con- 
quest of an integral part of Russian territory. It 
would bring to a head the age-long struggle 
between Teuton and Slav and, though Russia is, 
apart from propaganda, powerless outside its 
frontiers, the Soviet or Stalin or whoever sat in the 
seat of the Czars could rely on a response from 
countless millions if the cry went up that a part of 
““holy ’’ Russia must be saved from a foreign 
invader. This policy of setting Germany against 
Russia has many drawbacks—not the least that it 
seems to promise Eastern Europe an eternity of 
war, and never in the history of the world have 
people of intelligence looked upon war as a blessing 
and aid to civilisation. Moreover, France cannot 
afford to stand by inactive and watch Germany 
absorb the rest of Europe. In the end, Russia 
would inevitably drive the Teutons out of the 
Ukraine, and then the Drang nach Osten would be 
reversed in its direction, and the thrust over the 
Rhine would be irresistible, backed with all the 
resources of Eastern Europe. The British blockades 
would be futile, for Germany would have realised 
Napoleon’s dream. A self-sufficient Continental 
Power could laugh at our command of the sea, all 
the more so because it could aim at supremacy in 
the air. France would be overpowered and Great 
Britain would be faced with the Channel ports in 
the hands of an organisation spreading to the Black 
Sea. All that it could do would be to yield up as 
gracefully as it could all its Dominions and 
possessions overseas and hope that the lords of the 
earth would allow it to pursue a humble existence 
as a poverty-stricken over-populated third-class 
Power. 


The Anschluss was the first step towards the 
realisation of the German dream. Now the road 
is barred by Czechoslovakia, and the Press is 
anxiously discussing whether the Prague conces- 
sions to the Sudeten Germans may avert war or 
whether some frontier incident may set Europe 
ablaze. The rights and wrongs of the Sudeten 
Germans are of no account. Herr Hitler, with a 
magnificent gesture, is prepared to forget for ever 
and ever the troubles of the Tyrolese, because he 
is pressing Eastwards, not Southwards. Frontier 
incidents will have no real effect on events. They 
may serve as an excuse for action, but if they did 
not exist, they would be invented as soon as the 
time came for the great forward movement. All 
that we can hope is that that time may never come. 
It need never come if we can demonstrate to the 
world that British democracy is as efficient as 
German autocracy. The Leader is so_ well- 
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established that he needs no desperate measure to 
save his face. He can marshal his people in peace 
as easily as he can excite them to war, and there 
is no one to say him nay. It would be madness for 
him to take unnecessary risks and, if we are too 
strong for him to challenge now and are relatively 
growing stronger, we may look forward to peace in 
our time, and no man can hope for more. 


THE MURDER TRAIL 


HREE young rabbits sat peacefully feeding 
amongst the tussocks of coarse grass on the 
common. Very young they were and not yet used 
to the perils of this wicked world into which they 
had so lately been born. An hour before they had 
left the cool dimness of their burrow for the warmth 
of the outside world. Their mother, alert and sus- 
picious, fed a little way from them, every now and 
then sitting up on her haunches to see that her off- 
spring were still there and had come to no harm. 
All at once a small, short-legged creature 
streaked sinuously through the grass, and before 
the babies realised what had happened it had leaped 
upon one of them and fastened its needle-sharp 
teeth in the neck at the base of the skull. One 
shrill, piteous scream rang out, and the young 
rabbit died. The mother, knowing what had 
happened, streaked for cover, but the two other 
babies, paralysed with terror, crouched where they 
were. They had not long to wait, for the stoat 
knew they were there, and in a moment or two they 
also lay dead, each with a tiny wound at the back 
of the neck. But now that his butcher’s work was 
done, the stoat did not bother to eat. He merely 
lapped a little blood from the wound of one of his 
victims. He was not hungry, for he had already 
supped well off an unwary partridge which he had 
found on the neighbouring ploughland ; the stoat is 
a killer by instinct, and all his waking hours are 
spent in the slaughter of anything small or weak 
enough for him to tackle. 

His work done, the red killer cleansed his nose 
and whiskers of the blood and trotted off towards 
the stone wall which bordered the common. The 
stones were warm from the afternoon sun and, 
slipping into a crevice where he was safe from 
detection, the stoat was soon fast asleep. Though, 
like all his kind, he slept with one eye open and at 
the first sign of danger he would have been very 
wide awake and ready to deal with it. 

When he awoke it was dusk. The sun had all 
but disappeared and the chill of evening had 
descended upon the countryside. The stoat 
stretched and yawned and walked out on to a flat 
stone to make his toilet, for the stoats are a scrupu- 
lously clean and tidy race. After a somewhat 
prolonged wash and brush-up, he was ready for his 
night’s work. Like a little ghost he faded away 
into the gloaming, and such was his silence and his 
ability for making the most of what cover there was 
that no one would have seen him. 

The rat that was chewing a fledgling thrush in 
the next field certainly never saw him; neither did 
it hear him. Indeed, it never knew he was there 
at all, for those ivory teeth had sunk into its spine 
and it had died before it had even a suspicion that 
an enemy was near. The stoat only lingered to 


take his little drink of blood before trotting on, 
for rat-flesh was not at all to his fastidious taste. 

The next creature he met was Pricklyback the 
hedgehog, and here he had to admit defeat, for old 
Pricklyback merely snorted disdainfully and rolled 
himself into a ball of spines. The stoat hissed in 
fury, for he knew that he could do nothing against 
that formidable array. The hedgehog remained 
curled up for a few minutes before unrolling and 
waddling on his way. There were very few things 
in the woodlands that he was afraid of, for he knew 
the value of his spiky armour. 

The stoat moved on, his nose alert for any tell- 
tale scent and his eyes gleaming ruby-red in the 
dim light. He was hungry now and he was hunt- 
ing for some tasty morsel upon which to feed. He 
crossed three fields and a hard road before he came 
near to any scent which seemed at all promising. 
He was half-way along a quick-set hedge when it 
struck his nostrils. A warm alluring taint which 
gave promise of red blood and tender meat. His 
mouth watered as he savoured it and his eyes 
gleamed with the lust for killing. He slipped 
through the hedge into an orchard and trotted 
through the long grass, and then in front of him 
he saw a hut. 


He stopped and eyed it cautiously and sniffed 
again. It was most certainly from that hut that the 


scent was coming. He tip-toed forward until he 


stood right within the shadow of the hen-house. 
He put his little nose to a crack in the boards and 
sniffed, and the aroma of warm hen-flesh drove him 
frantic. He trotted round the corner, and there 
he found a crevice. It was hardly big enough to 
admit a mouse, but the stoat squeezed through, for 
where his head can go his body can follow. He 
disappeared and for a moment there was silence, 
and then hell broke loose in the hen-house. 

Hens were squawking, wings were fluttering and 
feathered bodies beat themselves against the 
boards. But not for long; gradually the din died 
down until all was silent once again. The killer 
had done his work and was feeding. He only ate 
a very little of the brains of two of his victims and 
sipped a little blood, but piled in that hen-house 
were the bodies of twenty-seven hens. 

At length he slipped out and retraced his steps 
towards the hedge. The grass was long and he 
used a run that the rats had made. Just before he 


got to the hedge there was a click and a gin-trap | 


snapped on his hind-leg. He hissed a bit at it but 
he was securely held. He was in no pain, for the 
farmer, a humane man, had bound the teeth of the 
trap with cord so that it would hold but not maim. 
For a time the stoat struggled like a mad thing, 
but at length exhaustion overcame him and he lay 
still. 

The farmer whistled when he visited the trap 
next morning, for there, held by a hind-leg, was a 
dead stoat. He turned it over with his foot, but 
there was no mark upon its body. ‘ Died of 
fright,’ he said, and trod upon the spring. The 
jaws fell apart, and as they did so the dead body 
came alive. In a trice it twisted to its feet and 
disappeared into the hedge. The farmer shook his 
head at being tricked so easily and letting loose a 
killer upon the countryside. 

DAN RUSSELL. 
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The Inner Man 


MORE STAR CHAMBER 
DINNERS 


WE publish to-day a fourth instalment of the 

accounts submitted for the dinners served 
to the Lords of the Star Chamber at the Sovereign’s 
expense. Drawn from the contemporary MSS. 
covering the period from the reign of Henry VIII 
to that of Charles I, this first-hand evidence of the 
way our forefathers ate and the cost of their food 
is of interest to all concerned with the Art of Good 
Living. 


33. Monday, the 29th day of November. 


Item for Bread 18d. Item Ale 2s. Beer 9d. . . . 48. 3. 
Item a ling 14d. A fresh cod 16d. Lampreys for stew 12d. 
Lampreys to roast 12d. 2 eels 2s. 2 pikes 5s. 4d. A side 
salmon and a chine 4s. 8d. Half a conger 4s. 4 Gurnards 
to bake 4s. 8d. 4 Gurnards in pike sauce 5s. 5 haddocks 
2s. 6d. Eels to bake 8d. Spices 4s. Flour 8d. Butter 
12d, Oysters 3d. Trenchers 14d. Cups 5d. Boathire 13d. 
Cook’s Wages 2s. 4d. Herbs 3d. Onions 2d. Salt and 
sauce 8d. Herring 7d. Red wine 7d. White wine to the 
launder for washing 6d. oa - 46s. 114d. 

Sum 5ls. 24d. 


34. Monday, the 24th day of January. 


Imprimis for Bread 18d. Item for ale 2s. Beer 9d. 4s. 3d. 
Item a double rump kLeef 6d. Two loins mutton 14d. 
Breast veal 7d. A surloin of beef 20d. A neck mutton 
4d. 8 marrowbones 16d. Pottage flesh 4d. A lamb 2s. 
A leg veal 6d. A crane 5s. A goose 8d. 3 capons 6s. 
2hens 14d. 4coneys 10d. A pheasant 20d. 5 Woodcocks 
20d. 5 teals 124d. 3 partridges 2s. 3 doz. larks 20d. Half 
a hundred eggs 10d. Bacon 8d. Spices 4s. Flour 8d. 
Butter 12d. Herbs 4d. Salt and sauce 8d. Oranges 3d. 
Apples 14d. Trenchers 2d. Cups 2d.  LBoathire 13d. 
Cook’s wages 2s. 4d. White wine 3d. - 44s. 4d. 


35. Tuesday, the 25th day of January. 


Item for bread 18d. Item ale 2s. Beer 9d. . . . 4s, 3d. 
Item a surloin beef 20d. A double rump beef 8d. 2 loins 
mutton 14d. A loin veal 8d. A joint beef to roast 22d. 
A neck mutton 4d. 8 marrowbones 16d. A lamb 2s. A 
leg veal 7d. 3 capons 6s. 2 hens 14d. A pheasant 20d. 
3 partridges 18d. 7 woodcocks 2s. 4d. 10 plovers 2s. 2d. 
10 snipes 2s. 3 dozen larks 2id. A hundred eggs 18d. 
Spices 4s. 6d. Butter 14d. Flour 8d. Herbs 3d. Salt 
and sauce 8d. Oranges 3d. Apples 10d. Trenchers 2d. 
Cups 5d. Wardens 4d. Cook’s wages 2s. 4d. Boathire 14d. 
43s. 1d. 

Sum 4L 15s. 64d. 


36. Wednesday, the 26th day of January. 


Item for bread 2s. Item ale 18d. Beer lld. . . 4s. 5d. 
Item a surloin of beef 22d. A rump of keef 6d. 2 loins 
mutton 14d. 3 breasts veal 2ld. 8 marrowbones 16d. A 
neck mutton 4d. A lamb 2s. 3 capons 6s. 2 hens 12d. 
A pheasant 20d. 3 Partridges 2s. 8 cocks 2s. 8d. 7 Teals 
183d. 8 Snipes 21d. 2 Stock Doves 6d. 2 Mallards 10d. 
3 doz. Larks 20d. Pork for lard 12d. Half a hundred 
eggs 10d. Herbs 2d. Spices 5s. Cream 8d. Butter 12d. 
Salt and sauce 8d. Oranges 3d. Apples 12d. Wardens 6d. 
Trenchers 2d. Cups 5d. Cook’s wages 2s. 4d. Boathire 
13d. White wine 4d. Flour 8d. os « @ RA 


37. Thursday, the 27th day of January. 


Item for bread 18d. Item ale 2s. Beer 9d. . . . 4g. 3d. 
Item a surloin of beef 20d. A double rump 6d. 3 loins 
mutton 20d. 6 marrowbones 12d. A lamb and a half 


2s. 8d. 3 capons 6s. 2 Hens I2d. A pheasant 20d. 2 
Partridges 16d. 3 breasts veal 21d. 6 cocks 2s. 8 Plovers 
20d. 2 Curlews 2s. 3 Mallards 12d. 3 doz. Larks 18d. 
A loin mutton 10d. Half a hundred eggs 9d. A neck 
mutton 4d. 12 Chickens 18d. Bacon 10d. Butter 12d. 
Flour 8d. Spices 4s. 6d. Herbs 2d. Salt and sauce &d. 
Oranges 3d. Trenchers 2d. Cups 5d. Cook’s wages 2s. 4d. 
Apples 12d. Wardens 6d. Cream 8d. Boathire 14d. 
45s. 2d. 

Sum 4L 18s. 54d. 


38. Friday, the 28th day of January. 

Item for bread 18d. Ale 2s. Beer 9d. . .. . 4s. 3d. 
Item a ling I4d. A bloat fish 20d. A side salmon 4s. A 
side salmon to bake 3s. 8d. A chine salmon 12d. Lam- 
preys for stew 8d. Lampreys to roast 16d. 2 eels to roast 
2s. Eels to bake 12d. 2 pikes 6s. 4d. White herring 6d. 
Baconherring 6d. 4 Gurnards 5s. 4d. 3 Haddocks 2s. 
15 Whitings Gerling 6d. Herbs 3d. Butter 12d. 
Spices 4s. Flour 8d. Salt and sauce 8d. Cups 5d. 
Trenchers 2d. Boathire 14d. Cook’s wages 2s. 4d. Oil 4d. 


39. Saturday, the 29th day of January 
Item in bread 18d. Item ale 2s. Beer 9d. . . . 4s. 3d. 
Item a ling 14d. A bloat fish 18d. A side salmon 4s. A 
chine 20d. 2 pikes 6s. Great lampreys 14d. Lampreys for 
stew 8d. 2 eels 2s. White herring 6d. Red herring 6d. A 
turbot 5s. 7 haddocks 4s. 15 whitings lid. Crude 8d. 
Herbs 4d. Butter 16d. Spices 5s. Salt and sauce 8d. 
Oysters 8d. Oil 4d. Marling 8d. Apples 16d. Washing 
12d. Trenchers 2d. Cups 5d. Oranges 4d. Cook’s wages 
2s, 4d. Half a hundred eggs 10d. Wardens 8d. Boathire 
Sum 4L 19s. Id. 
40. Monday, the 31st day of Junuary. 
Item for kLread 18d. Item ale 2s. Beer 9d. . . 4s. 3d. 
Item a surloin of beef 20d. 2 loins mutton Idd. 6 ribs 
beef 2s. 8 marrowbones l6d. A leg veal 8d. Peas for 
pottage 4d. Bacon 12d. 12 chickens 20d. 3 capons 6s. 
2 hens I4d._ A lamb 2s. 8 cocks 2s. 8d. 5 teals 124d. 8 
snipes 20d. A pheasant 2s. 2 partridges 16d. Flour 8d. 
Spices 5s. Butter 12d. Apples for fritters Gd. Salt and 
sauce 8d. Trenchers 1d. Cups 5d. Whene apples 12d. 
Wardens 4d. Boathire 13d. Cook’s wages 2s. 4d. A loin 
veal8d. Oranges4d. . . . . 4ls. 10d. 


41. Tuesday, the first day of February. 
Item for bread 18d. Item ale 2s. Béer 9d. . . 4s. 3d. 
Item a ling 17d. A cod 18d. Lampreys for stew 12d. 
Lampreys to roast 20d. 2 eels to roast 2s. Eels to bake 
16d. 2 pikes 6s. Flounders 8d. A turbot 6s. Marlings 
12d. Half a salmon 4s. 6 haddocks 3s. 8d. 13 whitings 
10d. Herring 12d. Spices 5s. Butter 12d. Flour 8d. 
Oil 4d. Cream 6d. Oranges 4d. Trenchers 2d. Cups 5d. 
Eggs 9d. Apples 16d. Cook’s wages 2s. 4d. Boathire 
Sum 4L l6s. 5d. 


42. Thursday, third day of February. 

Item for bread 18d. Item ale 2s. Beer 9d. . . 4s. 3d. 
Item a surloin and a half of beef 20d. 2 loins mutton 
14d. A double rump of beef 6d. 6 Marrowbones 12d. A 
neck mutton 4d. A quarter mutton 10d. A lamb 2s. 4 
breast veal 2s. 4d. 3 capons 6s. 2 hens 14d. 12 chickens 
18d. 2 pheasants 3s. 4d. 4 partridges 2s. 8d. 9 cocks 3s. 
18 snipes 3s. 6d. 3 doz. larks 18d. Spices 4s. Flour 8d. 
Half a hundred eggs 9d. Salt and sauce 8d. Whene 
apples 14d. Wardens 6d. Trenchers 2d. Cups 5d. Onions 
8d. White wine 4d. Oranges and herbs 8d. Boathire 
14d. Cook’s wages 2s.4d. . . . . . . . 458. 7d. 


43. Friday, the fourth day of February 
Item for bread 18d. Item ale 2s. Beer lld. . . . 4s. 5d. 
Item a ling 17d. A cod 20d. Lampreys for stew 12d. 
Oysters 4d. A fresh salmon 10s. 2 pikes 6s. 8d. 2 eels 2s. 
Great lampreys 20d. 7 haddocks 4s. A turtot 7s. 
Flounders 12d. Half a hundred eggs 10d. Smelts 16d. 
Whitings 20d. Oil 8d. Oranges 4d. Butter 18d. Flour 
8d. Spices 5s. Salt and sauce 8d. apples 14d. Wardens 
12d. Boathire 14d. Trenchers 2d. Cups 5d. White wine 
4d. Herring 10d. Cook’s wages 2s. dd. . . . 56s. 5d. 
Sum 110s. 8d. 
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Books of The Day 


GERMAN TRIBUTE TO 
GLADSTONE 


ORD MORLEY’S life of Gladstone has long 
been the standard work on the character and 
career of the great Victorian Liberal statesman. 
One was hardly prepared to imagine that any new 
biography of that statesman would seriously 
challenge in interest and in glowing appreciation 
a Life written by one who was both an intimate 
comrade in arms of Gladstone over a long period 
of years and also possessed of unusual literary 
gifts. And yet, after reading Dr. Erich Eyck’s 
‘“* Gladstone ’’ (ably translated by Mr. Bernard 
Miall, Allen & Unwin, 15s.), one is forced to the 
conclusion that here is a book that does make that 
challenge. As a foreigner Dr. Eyck cannot be 
accused of looking upon the English political 
scene with the eyes of a party propagandist. Such 
bias as he unquestionably does permit himself in 
the detailed and colourful story of Gladstone’s 
career is merely the result of the extreme venera- 
tion he has conceived for the subject of his 
biography. Not everyone, of course, will agree 
with the judgments he passes on other actors in 
the Victorian political drama—notably Disraeli— 
or on particular incidents and developments in 
Gladstone’s career. But the reader is bound to be 
impressed with the extent of Dr. Eyck’s researches 
into Victorian political history, with the masterly 
skill with which he marshals his sixty year pageant 
and with the truly amazing understanding he 
displays of the love and respect for tradition that 
governs English political life. It is difficult, 
indeed, at times to realise that this is not the book 
of an Englishman, so thoroughly imbued is Dr. 
Eyck with the spirit that pervades the English 
political scenes he depicts. 


Around few English statesmen have the fires of 
controversy raged so furiously as they did round 
Gladstone for the greater portion of his sixty years 
of politics. But when he had finally retired—on 
March 3, 1894—he became for the remaining years 
of his life to most of his former opponents as to 
his old followers a veritable ‘‘G.O.M.” ‘* The 
old man,”’ said Joseph Chamberlain after visiting 
him at Dollis Hill, ‘‘ is incomparable.”” And 
Joseph Chamberlain, in saying this, voiced the 
opinion of the majority of Englishmen. Old 
hatreds were forgotten; only the venerable figure 
remained, invested still with the magic of his past 
achievements as orator and political leader and of 
his dominant personality. Great and grievous 
mistakes he may have committed and failure may 
have attended most of the causes he espoused, but 
there was something about him and his whole 
career that commanded universal respect. That 
something Dr. Eyck’s biography serves to show 
was 

A fundamental conviction to which Gladstone was 
faithful all his life: that the activities of the State 


must be based upon the comprehensive idea of right 
and wrong; that the statesman who commits or causes 


to be committed an unrighteous action involves not 
merely the honour but the positive, subjective character 
of the State in dishonour and indeed in sin! For what 
is expressed in this old-fashioned terminology is the 
outspoken protest against all Machiavellism, the 
expression of a conviction that was to plunge him 
into many a conflict. 


Since he holds that this religious conviction 
played such an important part in Gladstone's 
political life Dr. Eyck naturally devotes many 
pages to explaining the development of 
Gladstone’s ideas on the question of Church and 
State. He then goes on to say :— 


The perception that his original idea of the relation 
of Church to State could not be realised, that the close 
union of the two might even be dangerous to the 
Church, made him an advocate of complete religious 
liberty. He emphatically repudiated ‘‘ the servile 
doctrine that religion cannot live but by the aid of 
Parliament.’? He came rather to the conclusion “that 
among us all systems, whether religious or political, 
which rest on a principle of absolutism, must of neces- 
sity be, not indeed tyrannical, but feeble and ineffective 
systems; and that methodically to enlist the members 
of a community, with due regard to their several 
capacities, in the performance of its public duties, is 
the way to make that community powerful and 
healthful.” 


Dr. Eyck sees in the religious and moral back- 
ground of Gladstone’s political career the 
explanation why a separate Labour Party took so 
long to come into being in England. 


The great majority of working-men in England, 
Scotland and Wales, beheld their political ideal in Mr. 
Gladstone, who for decades had set his face against 
every injustice and had taken up arms against all 
oppression; who believed in the moral community of 
the human race and who, at critical moments, had 
given practical expression to his confidence in the 
British working-man. To be sure, he was no Socialist, 
but an outspoken individualist, yet this did not alienate 
him from the British working-man. . . . The uniform 
veneration which innumerable workers and many of the 
middle classes felt for the Grand Old Man s in the 
way of their political disintegration. 


In discussing Gladstone’s scholarship, Dr. 
Eyck makes one suggestive comment that gives 
added point to Forster’s famous jibe that 
Gladstone ‘‘can persuade most people of most 
things and, above all, he can persuade himself of 
almost anything.’’ He says that Gladstone’s 
‘* imagination was unusually vivid and at times 
excessive when it was not controlled by the hard 
data of reality.’”’ That was the trouble so often 
with Gladstone. His imagination frequently took 
charge in the formulation and enunciation of his 
policies and gave his opponents justification for 
accusing him on occasion of rank hypocrisy. Even 
Cobden was heard to express the fear that Glad- 
stone’s ‘‘ conscience was sometimes ensnared by 
his intellect.’’ But Dr. Eyck is rarely critical of 
his hero. It is only when Gladstone himself has 
confessed the error of his ways — his indiscreet 
espousal of the Confederate cause, for example, in 
the early days of the American Civil War—that 
Dr. Eyck seems prepared to admit that his judg- 
ment was at fault and that he was capable of 
making serious mistakes. That is the main defect 
of this scholarly and interesting book which has 
the further merit of frequently throwing fresh 
light, from the German angle, on important aspects 
of Victorian foreign policy. 
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EULOGY OF THE POPE 


One could hardly expect that a high dignitary 
of the Roman Church—a Canon of St. Peter’s— 
in writing a life of the present Pope would launch 
out into a critical study of His Holiness’ inter- 
national policy ; and it is theretore understandable 
that Monsignor R. Fontenelle’s life of Pius XI 
(‘‘ His Holiness Pope Pius X1,’’ translated from 
the krench by M. E. Fowler, Methuen, 10s. 6s.), 
should display too often a tendency, when treating 
of international matters of controversy, to indulge 
in amiable platitudes. The position ot the Vatican 
on the outbreak of the Abyssinian war was, every- 
one must admit, one of extreme difficulty, and 
when dealing with it Monsignor Fontenelle per- 
haps inevitably suggests to his non-Catholic reader 
the performance known as skating over rather thin 
ice. ‘he quarrel with Nazi Germany is set forth 
rather more lucidly, and Monsignor Fontenelle 
concludes his review of a ‘‘ most critical political- 
religious situation in the country of St. Boniface ”’ 


with the seemingly sound argument that for the 


Pope to denounce the concordat ‘‘ so grossly 
broken by the Third Reich ’’ would be merely to 
deprive him of ‘‘ a juridicial instrument which, in 
the eyes of the whole world, places right and 
justice on his side.’’ A denunciation of the con- 
cordat would, moreover, with a break of diplomatic 
relations, ‘‘finally close the door to eventual return 
to repentance, and the Church has never wished 
the death of a sinner, but that he should be con- 
verted.’’ He adds to this the curious commentary : 
“The future remains extremely dark: will there 
not soon be seen rolling over Germany a second 
wave of the Reformation of Luther? ”’ 

For the rest this book is, as is natural in the 
circumstances of its authorship, a whole-hearted 
eulogy of the Pope. It has its value as the per- 
sonal tribute of one who has been in close contact 
with Pius XI and it will be welcomed on this 
account more particularly by Roman Catholic 
readers. For them, too, Monsignor Fontenelle’s 
vivid descriptions of ceremonials and the copious 
extracts he gives from Papal encyclicals and other 
pronouncements should have a strong appeal. 


THOMAS WAINEWRIGHT 


Among the convicts shipped to the Antipodes 
in the age of the transportation system none 
attained quite the notoriety of Thomas Waine- 
wright, artist and writer, friend of Charles Lamb, 
spendthrift, fop and forger and—though he was 
never tried for murder—probably at least a triple 
poisoner. Charles Dickens and Bulwer Lytton 
both took him as the model for their fictional 
criminals. It is a little difficult to understand how 
the authorities of the day were content to allow 
him to be tried on a charge of forgery when the 
Suspicion that he had been responsible for the 
death of his sister-in-law, Helen Abercromby, had 
been pointedly suggested by the Attorney-General 
in the course of an insurance case two years pre- 
viously. Thus all he was convicted and trans- 
ported for was the forgery of his own trustees’ 
signatures for the purpose of obtaining money that 
had been left to him on trust. After his trans- 
portation, rumour got busy with him and his past 
and as the result he was made out to be an even 


SUPPLEMENT 


The Weekly Newspaper 
of the World of Books 


"Treader, The Times Literary Sapplement has 
reader, The Times Literary Supplement has 
recently been redesigned, with “ sign- 
posted” reviews for the reader’s convenience, 
and widened in scope to include more topics, 
more illustrations, and more special articles. 
Everyone who recognizes the close relationship 
between literature and life to-day, and who feels 
it necessary to keep in touch with new trends and 
developments, will appreciate the vigorous 
criticism and informative comment in The Times 
Literary Supplement each week. The contents 
of the paper now include the following features : 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Week by week the editorial opinion on topics 
of outstanding importance is given in brief and 
pointed leading articles. 
“SIGNPOSTED” REVIEWS 

For swift and easy reference the reviews are 
now classified under headings—such as 
Travel, Fiction, Religion and Philosophy, 
Children’s Books—so that the reader can 


turn immediately to whatever category interests 
him most. 


LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


To assist the reader in compiling a library list 
a carefully considered selection of books made 
on the recommendation of the reviewers is 
given each week in tabulated form. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Signed articles written by eminent authors are 
to be commissioned on centenary and other 
chosen occasions. 


NEWS 


Under the heading News AND Notes the reader 
will find a series of paragraphs concerni 
developments in the world of authors an 
publishers, activities of literary societies, and 
other relevant topics. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The new form of the Literary Supplement makes 
it possible to include more and _larger 
illustrations than hitherto. The quality of 
reproduction renders these especially pleasing 
to the eye, while the subjects are chosen 
for their informative value as well as their 
decorative qualities. 


Every Friday 
THREEPENCE 
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greater ‘‘ monster ’’ than he actually was. Mr. 
Jonathan Curling has been very industrious in 
investigating the facts of his astonishing career 
and his ‘* Janus Weathercock ’’ (Nelson, illus- 
trated, 12s. 6d.), is a delightfully entertaining and 
informative book. Its title is taken from the 
pseudonym that Wainewright used for his con- 
tributions to the London Magazine. Among the 
many illustrations are reproductions from Waine- 
wright’s watercolours and other pictures. These 
indicate that Wainewright was an artist of con- 
siderable gifts. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMAT’S MEMOIRS 


It is only in quite recent years that the American 
Diplomatic Service has come into its own rightful 
heritage, the tendency of the American Govern- 
ment in the past having been to make selections 
for the higher diplomatic posts from outside the 
service. Mr. Hugh Wilson, who has just gone to 
Berlin to represent his country, is a member of 
that Service, and he is, one believes, the first of 


these career diplomats to publish a book of 


memoirs. As one would naturally expect, it is a 
very discreet affair. There are no startling revela- 
tions init. But ‘‘ The Education of a Diplomat "’ 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) is nonetheless a most read- 
able book. It records lively impressions of 
countries and peoples in Latin America as well as 
in Europe, and at the same time reveals the influ- 
ence that contact with the inhabitants of foreign 
lands is apt to have on the average diplomat. It 
prevents him, Mr. Wilson says, from sharing 


Sixth Impression. Price 7/6 net. 


Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON 
ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 
Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge 


With fourteen reproductions of 
Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise —The Times 

The book is a masterpiece—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay —Daily Telegraph 

Full of freshness and the joy of life.—The Guardian 
The best account in English— Saturday Review 


MACMI 


wholeheartedly in the ‘‘ enthusiasms and 
hatreds "’ of his own countrymen and “ we find 
ourselves unable to declare ‘ this nation is honest ’ 
or ‘ that nation is a band of crooks.’ ’’ In 1916 
Mr. Wilson was transferred to Berlin and not the 
least interesting part of his book is that in which 
he gives us a picture of wartime Berlin. ‘‘ I con- 


ceived then,”’ he says, ‘‘ and still hold the greatest ° 


respect for the German people. Their civilian 
population tolerated conditions that would have 
driven any other Western race to revolution.” 
After the rupture of relations between America 
and Germany Mr. Wilson went for a short time to 
Vienna where he found quite a different state of 
affairs prevailing: a curious mixture of gaiety, 
irritation with the Germans, hopeless boredom and 
determined evasion of the restrictions the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to impose on the popula- 
tion. With America’s declaration of war on 
Austria Mr. Wilson was moved to Berne and here 
his record for the time being ends. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Mrs. Margaret Cole, in studying the relations 
of the sexes down the ages and the religious ideas 
of the past concerned with marriage, tells us in 
‘* Marriage: Past and Present ’’ (Dent, 7s. 6d.) 
that she thereby helped to clarify her own ideas on 
the subject with which she deals. Her book 
should also be similarly helpful to many of her 
readers. It is distinguished for its sane, tolerant 
and comprehensive discussion of the cognate 
problems of marriage and divorce. Her survey of 
the Present includes the changes that have taken 
place in marriage conditions both in Soviet Russia 
and Nazi Germany, in both of which countries, as 
she shows, the life of the individual has had to be 
subordinated to the demands of the State. She 
devotes a chapter to showing up the glaring 
anomalies of our divorce laws and then passes on 
to consider the true purpose of marriage. She 
agrees that the procreation of children, as enjoined 
in the Common Prayer Book, does make for 
successful and lasting happy unions and _ that 
marriage has its roots in the institution of the 
family : should that institution disappear, marriage 
would disappear with it. But for the rest she 
holds that the most important element in modern 
marriage relationship is companionship. 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss G. B. Stern has written a fable that will 
cause sheer delight to all dog-lovers—‘‘ The Ugly 
Dachshund ’’ (Cassell, illustrated, 6s.). Here 
we have the story of a family of dogs residing in 
a villa in the South of France. The ‘‘ Legs ”’ or 
human beings are also there, but only to play a 
subsidiary part in this deliciously humorous drama 
of a Great Dane’s obsession in regarding himself 
as of the same species as the dachshunds with 
whom he lives. All the dogs’ characters are 
clearly and amusingly differentiated, and there is 
even a canine Voltaire in the company to extract 
cynical enjoyment out of the behaviour of the 
deluded Great Dane. Finally comes enlighten- 
ment for the ‘‘ Ugly Dachshund,” who thereafter 
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comports himself with all the dignity that rightly 
belongs to him. 

Those who have read Mr. Horace McCoy’s two 
previous novels, ‘‘ They Shoot Horses, Don't 
They? ’’ and ‘* No Pockets in a Shroud,’’ will 
know that this is an author who is an uncom- 
promising realist. His latest novel, ‘‘ I Should 
Have Stayed Home ”’ (Arthur Barker), is a stark 
exposure of certain disagreeable aspects of 
Hollywood life. He should know what he is 
writing about as he works in Hollywood as a 
scenario writer. The story is about the struggles 
of a young Southerner to get employment as a film 
actor and of the tragedy that waits on those who 
have no exceptional gifts or influence to help them. 
The author wastes no words in vividly and luridly 
portraying the Hollywood scene. 

Miss Yvonne Cloud’s new book, ‘‘ The Houses 
in Between”? (Lane the Bodley Head), if more 
serious than her ‘‘ Mediterranean Blues,” is dis- 
tinguished for originality of plot and clever 
characterisation. the beginning was the 
slump.” So the story starts, but the real trouble 
was that a modern young couple took a sudden 
fancy to one of a row of Georgian houses situated 
in a part of London that had degenerated into a 
slum. This inspired the agent of the estate with 
the notion of developing the property, and out of 
this bright idea flowed all sorts of consequences 
not only for the young couple but for other people 
living as far away as Northumberland. Miss 
Cloud keeps her story moving at a sprightly pace, 
largely through her manner of telling it in 
conversation pieces.” 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Longmans hope shortly to publish ‘ The 
Young Canning: The Study of a Political 
Apprenticeship,’’ by Miss Dorothy Marshall. 
This book is based on much new material on the 
early career of Canning, including his letters to his 
wife. 

Heinemann have in hand a book by Lord 
Dunsany entitled ‘‘ Patches of Sunlight ”’ which 
is in effect the story of his life to the end of the 
War. 

The same firm will be issuing next week ‘ A 
Young Man Looks at Europe,’’ by an author who 
adopts the pseudonym Robert Young. The book 
contains the impressions of the author after a 
motor tour through Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland into Austria, his arrival in the last-named 
country being on the eve of the German 
annexation. 

During the summer there will be coming from 
the Oxford University Press Mr. Arthur T. Cook’s 
story of ‘‘ A Manor Through Four Centuries,” 
which throws an interesting light on English 
development and social history during these 
centuries. 

The Lawrence Memorial Medal, commemoratin 
the famous T. E. Lawrence, was founded in 19 
by the Royal Central Asian Society for work of 
Superlative distinction in connection with the area 
covered by the activities of the Society. The award 
for 1938 has been given to Major C. S. Jarvis, who 
was one of the most successful of our Administra- 


tors in the Near East, and was up till 1936 
Governor of Sinai. He has recorded the experi- 
ences of his career in his book, ‘‘ Three Deserts,”’ 
which has enjoyed a large success since its pub- 
lication by John Murray eighteen months ago. He 
was awarded the O.B.E. in 1932, the C.M.G. in 
1936, and the presentation of this latest honour 
will be made in June. Major Jarvis has a new 
book ready for publication by John Murray in the 
autumn. This is entitled ‘* Desert and Delta.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘** Before the War: Studies in Diplomacy,” 
Vol. 2, “‘ The Coming of the Storm,” by G. P. 
Gooch (Longmans, 10s.). 

‘*Spain’s Ordeal,” by 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 

‘** Princess Lieven,’’ by H. Montgomery Hyde 
(Harrap, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 

‘* The Genius of the German Lyric,” by A. 
Closs (Allen & Unwin, illustrated, 18s.). 

‘* The Men Who Defend Us,’’ by Commander 
Russell Grenfell (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 9s.). 

‘* Apes, Men and Morons,” by Ernest A. 
Hooton (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.). 

A Gardener’s Progress,’? by Fred Stoker 
(Putnam, illustrated, 15s.). 

““ The Russian Workers’ Own Story,’’ by Boris 
Silver (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

‘** Welsh Border Country,”’ by P. Thoresby Jones 
(Batsford, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). 

‘““ The Crumbling of Empire,’’ by M. J. Bonn 
(Allen & Unwin, 15s.). 


Robert Sencourt 


| A new murder book by| 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: “ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 

| 
} 


““Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 

7/6 net 
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Round the Empire 


UNION GOVERNMENT'S 


FUTURE POLICY 


[HE United Party scored a striking success in 
the S. African election and the Hertzog- 
Smuts Government will have in the new legisla- 
ture a majority over all parties of well over seventy. 
This should enable it to carry out its future pro- 
gramme without fear of any possibility of defeat. 
General Smuts, in one of his speeches a week 
before the election, announced what that pro- 
gramme for the next five years would be. In the 
first place, he said, it would be their object to 
maintain the best possible relations and to 
co-operate with Great Britain and the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
‘* That position is final,’? he said. ‘‘ We are 
not thinking of secession. Even though some of 
our old Republicans may sometimes talk of 
Republicanism, they have bound themselves in 
honour as members of our party and as adherents 
of our policy to stand by the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The policy of the Govern- 
ment for the next five years—and I hope for ever 
—will be to develop and foster co-operation 
between members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.’’ ‘‘ In regard to defence matters 
particularly,’’ said General Smuts, ‘‘ we are 
carrying out all suggestions and recommendations 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence for our 
defence arrangements in South Africa. We are 
building up an air force which will be fully 
adequate for possible emergencies.”’ 

internal affairs we are, among other 
practical measures, prosecuting harbour develop- 
ments along our coast on an unprecedented scale 
in order to fit South Africa for coming develop- 
ments along this most important trade route. We 
are also cleaning up our towns and cities with the 
largest housing and slum clearance programme 
that this country has ever known, and approxi- 
mately £18,000,000 is being spent for this purpose. 
The national roads policy and railway electrifica- 
tion are being pushed ahead as big national 
policies. As regards agricultural policy, we are 
developing land through large programmes of 
irrigation and water conservation, farm dams, 
anti-erosion works, pasture establishment, and 
timber improvements. This is the most important 
aspect of national policy. Besides, large blocks 
of land are being purchased for agricultural 
re-settlement for intending farmers and the 
development of the countryside is being prosecuted 
vigorously. 

“‘In this work the Land Bank and Farmers’ 
Assistance Board are also participating very fruit- 
fully. The solution of the problem of agricultural 
prices is being sought on the lines of the recent 
Marketing Act, admittedly an experimental 
measure, in consultation with the Consumers’ 
Councils. The legislatidn is experimental, but we 
hope to make it work successfully.”’ 

The United Party, General Smuts went on, 


aimed at the rapid expansion of all forms of the 
mining industry and especially of base mineral 
industries. The party was giving special assist- 
ance to small mining undertakings. ‘‘ This is our 
great opportunity for pushing forward our 
development as a whole. We also propose to 
amend our company laws to protect the legitimate 
investor and the public generally against wild 
speculations and avoidable market slumps.’’ The 
party would also foster development of power of 
all kinds from coal, water and the country’s other 
resources so as to promote industries and develop- 
ment and assist employment on a large scale. 
Special attention would also be given to the 
problem of small industries in villages and smaller 
towns. ‘‘ This is rapidly becoming one of our 
most pressing problems.’’ Peace and goodwill 
in industry would be fostered through the faithful 
administration of the Wage and Industrial Con- 
ciliation Acts, and the State would make it its 
special concern to see that fair conditions existed 
in the interests of workers. 

‘* In the public and railway services,’’ continued 
General Smuts, ‘‘ it will be the aim of the State to 
be a model employer and to give conditions of 
employment and salaries which will be a standard 
to private employers generally. Salaries should 
be revised from time to time with changing condi- 
tions and cost of living, and a departmental 
inquiry should be made for that purpose wherever 
a proper case can be made out. The case of the 
unskilled worker will receive fair consideration.”’ 
It was hoped to improve the legal and economic 
position of women, and to that end an inquiry 
would be instituted. 

In conclusion, General Smuts said that the 
democratic system as a basis of the Union’s public 
institutions would be maintained, and any serious 
inroad or menace to that system would be dealt 
with by all means at the disposal of the State. 
‘* This is not an exhaustive list of our aims and 
measures, but it will serve to give a clear indication 
of the general policy we are following and mean 
to pursue for the immediate future.” 


S. AFRICAN DEFENCE 
Mr. O. Pirow (Union Minister of Defence) 
outlined the Union’s defence organisation and its 
development in an address to a conference of the 
Active Citizen Force officers at Pretoria at the 
beginning of this month. A point had now been 
reached, he said, where it was possible to visualise 


~ the scheme as a whole, and in particular to antici- 


pate future developments with tolerable certainty. 
The general task of the Defence Force since 1922, 
and particularly between the years 1922 and 1928, 
had been laid down as comprising the carrying out 
of the Union's undertakings towards Simon’s 
Town as a particular, and the defence of the vital 
interests of the Union as a general, task. Nothing 
beyond this task had ever been asked or suggested 
by either Great Britain or South Africa. The 
defence of Simon’s Town was bound up with the 
defence of the Cape Peninsula to this extent: that 
an undefended Simon’s Town was an open back- 
door to Cape Town. 

The extent of the fortifications necessary at Cape 
Town was, he said, still under investigation. In 
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particular it was being considered whether the 
scale of defence laid down by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in 1928 was adequate, or whether 
it should be extended to make Cape Town Harbour 
safe against any form of attack, even when capital 
ships were employed in war-time. The position of 
Durban, Port Elizabeth and East London had 
received serious consideration, but peace-time 
establishments at these ports would for the present 
not be available, owing to lack of funds. 

Mr. Pirow went on to deal with the resources 
available in the Union, and said that the War 
Supplies Board had come to the conclusion that 
the Union in time of war could largely be made 
self-supporting. He indicated the progress of the 
scheme to train 1,000 air pilots and 3,000 
mechanics, and emphasised the value of the heavy 
bomber squadron at present in process of forma- 
tion with South African Airways machines. 
Incidentally, Mr. Pirow quoted examples from the 
Spanish and Chinese fronts, showing the vulnera- 
bility of all tanks excepting the very heaviest, and 
the value of planes regarded as obsolescent, as well 
as the relative efficiency of the old Lewis gun com- 
pared with the modern Brenn. He came to the 
conclusion that in practice it had been shown that 
the very latest equipment was not so immensely 
superior to the so-called ‘‘ obsolescent’’ war 
material which the Union was acquiring as to 
justify the tremendous difference in price. At the 
same time the Union would make every endeavour 
to have its first lines supplied with the latest 
material available, holding the more obsolescent 
article in reserve for emergency. 

On the question where the Union would be 
likely to do its fighting, he came to the conclusion 
that the chances were at least ten to one in favour 
of hostilities in bush country. The General Staff 
attempted certain experiments to assist it in 
arriving at a sound solution on the best organisa- 
tion of Union forces to meet these conditions. 
““We have now decided,’’ he said, ‘‘on an 
organisation which, except possibly for minor 
modifications in the light of further practical ex- 
perience, we intend to introduce as the basis of our 
South Africa system. It is chiefly on the require- 
ments of manceuvrability and hitting power in 
bush fighting that the arguments have centred in 
the search for a suitable formation—one which will 
be able to throw off smaller groups, capable of 
giving a good account of themselves, and at the 
same time one which would readily lend itself to 
incorporation into a larger force. The final con- 
clusion, on which there is complete agreement, is 


that the basis of our field army organisation should 


be a three-battalion brigade, with the necessary 
supporting arms and services. The three principle, 
now adopted in the main units forming the brigade, 
has been applied throughout in all the sub- 
divisions which go to make up the whole, instead 
of the four system hitherto used: Three battalions 
to the brigade, three rifle companies to the 
battalion, three platoons to the company, and three 
sections to the platoon, and similarly for the sup- 
porting weapons. Briefly the aim will be to put 
into the field brigade groups consisting of three 
battalions uniformly organised, and each battalion 
equipped with the rifle, bayonet, grenade, light 
machine-gun, heavy machine-gun and three-inch 


mortar ; a light artillery brigade and three batteries 
of 3.7-inch howitzers; a squadron of three flights 
of aircraft; a light armoured car; a company of 
engineers; a brigade signal company; a. field 
ambulance; service corps; ammunition and supply 
sections, and brigade workshops. | use the word 
‘aim’ with special significance. This brigade 
group will be our mobilisation aim, and will be 
the basis of all our military training. How far can 
we go in peace-time in preparing the framework 
on which to mobilise must obviously depend on the 
war risk at any time, which factor again governs 
the premium the country is prepared to pay as an 
insurance. With our present strength of 27 peace- 
time A.C.F. battalions, I am afraid it is out of the 
question at the moment to complete the peace-time 
framework for nine such organisations as far as 
listing establishments will permit.’’ 

The new standard peace-time battalion establish- 
ment would, he said, be 401, excluding signallers. 
Mr. Pirow gave his hearers the assurance that, as 
soon as he could see his way clear to obtain the 
increases, battalions would be brought up to that 
establishment in order of seniority. Certain brigade 
groups would in peace-time have only skeleton 
auxiliary formation and others none at ali. 


BRITISH IMMIGRANTS FOR 
AUSTRALIA 


According to the Australasian, nearly 1,000 
nominations for assisted passages from Great 
Britain have been approved since the Common- 
wealth decided to resume assisted migration. Of 
the number, 930 nominations have come from New 
South Wales, 44 from South Australia, 12 from 
Victoria, four from Western Australia, and one 
from Tasmania. Most are group nominations, and 
include Church of England 400, Salvation Army 
420, Fairbridge Farm 28, and Burnside Homes 25. 
These immigrants will arrive over a period of 12 
months. They have yet to be chosen by the 
Commonwealth selection officer in Great Britain. 


PRECAUTIONS ABOUT ALIENS 


In future, aliens who desire to settle in Australia 
will have to submit photographs of themselves and 
certificates of health and character. None of them 
will be allowed to go to the sugarcane fields in 
Queensland, the favourite location of southern 
Mediterranean migrants, because the Federal 
Ministry is satisfied that there is already ample 
labour in those areas. , 

Some of the other chief principles of the new 
migration policy are: Alien migration will receive 
no encouragement or financial assistance. Nothing 
will be done to facilitate the group migration of 
aliens, and congregation of foreigners in particular 
areas will be prevented. No special facilities will 
be granted for the admittance of groups of Jewish 
migrants. 

Broadly the issue of landing permits to aliens 
will be confined to :— 

(1) Dependent relatives of persons already settled 
in Australia (including wives, minor children, 
adult single daughters and sisters, parents, and 
fiancées), subject to satisfactory guarantees for 
maintenance. 

(2) Persons not in this category whom the 
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Minister is satisfied will not be allowed to become 
a charge on the State and who will engage in 
trades and occupations in which there is oppor- 
tunity for absorption without detriment to 
Australian workers, and possess £50 (Australian) 
landing money. 

(3) Aliens without guarantors who have £200 
(Australian) landing money and _ satisfy the 
Minister that they will engage in trades and 
occupations in which there is opportunity for their 
absorption without detriment to Australian 
workers. 

Officials have been instructed to make careful 
inquiries in each case to ensure that persons in 
Australia who apply for permission to introduce 
their relatives or friends are of good character 
and satisfactory financial standing. 


A RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 


A campaign throughout Australia to recruit 
2,000 men for the Royal Australian Navy has 
begun in anticipation of the arrival of the two 
cruisers which Australia will purchase from 
Britain. |The seaplane tender Albatross, com- 
missioned on April 19, will be used for training 
personnel in flying operations ready for the needs 
of the new cruisers. 

Although names for the two new cruisers to be 
added to the Royal Australian Navy will not be 
selected for some time, it would not be surprising 
if they were called Hobart and Perth. Cruisers 
at present in commission in the Royal Australian 
Navy or in reserve are the Australia, Canberra, 
Sydney and Adelaide. The cruisers Melbourne 
and Brisbane, which formed part of the squadron, 
have been scrapped. 

New aircraft of the NA33 type which are being 
built in Australia for the Royal Australian Air 
Force will be called machines of the Wirraway 
class. ‘‘ Wirraway ”’ is an aboriginal word mean- 
ing ‘“‘ challenge.’’ It has been selected by the Air 
Board as the most suitable class name to describe 
the réle which the new aircraft will play in the 
defence of Australia. 


RHODESIA AND EMPIRE DEFENCE 


Intervening in the Budget debate in the 
Southern Rhodesian Parliament recently the 
Minister of Justice and Defence (Mr. R. C. 
Tredgold, K.C.) said that the Government had 
received an indication from the Imperial Authori- 
ties of the direction in which the Colony’s services 
toward Empire Defence could be best rendered. 
The scheme was still under discussion and the 
details must for the while remain confidential. 

If it was accepted, as they had every reason to 
believe it would be, it would involve considerable 
expenditure, the Minister explained. It might be 
necessary to introduce Supplementary Estimates 
later in the year. 


WHEN HOMER NODS 


The other day, with engaging frankness, the 
Southern Rhodesian Finance Minister admitted 
having dropped a million from the Colony’s debt 
during his Budget speech. ‘‘ And what, after all, 
oe a or so? ’’ a British Prime Minister once 


In this case it was a typing slip. The Minister’s 
notes should have told him that the Rhodesian 
National debt totalled £12,373,500 and _ not 
£11,373,000. Actually the difference for each 
individual citizen of Southern Rhodesia amounted 
to 15s., for the amended calculation raised the 
national debt per head only from £8 7s. 6d. to 
£9 2s. 6d. 


A MYSTERY CITY 


For years there have been persistent rumours 
that, hidden in the bush somewhere to the south- 
east of the great stone ruins at Zimbabwe, in 
Southern Rhodesia, there is another ruined city 
and elliptical ‘“Temple.’’ Natives, when induced 
to talk of this, say it is built of white stone, but 
they refuse to take a European to it, or even to 
approach it themselves, for it is ‘“‘ tagati ’— 
bewitched. 

The story is likely soon to be cleared up, for the 
Geological Survey of Southern Rhodesia are about 
to map and examine the rocks of this part of the 
country, usually known as the Chibi Game 
Reserve, about which little is known. 

There are roads to its borders, but on the 
geological map it is represented by a white space. 
Recently a preliminary examination was made by 
air, but it is closely wooded. Apparently the 
general formation is basalt and sandstone, which, 
from an economic point of view, are uninteresting. 
The archeologists, however, are hopeful of some 
clue to the mystery of the unknown ancients who 
once inhabited the ‘‘ regions of the gold mines 
of Sofalah.”’ 


MEMORIAL TO A ZULU 


A memorial tablet to Tom Dhlamini, a native, 
was recently unveiled at Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, before a distinguished company. The 
Government, the Municipality, the Pioneers and 
other bodies were officially represented at the 
ceremony. Dhlamini, who was a Zulu, had a 
remarkable career. In 1887 he was Cecil Rhodes’ 
office boy in Kimberley, and later he accompanied 
Messrs. Rudd, Thompson and McGuire on their 
historic mission to King Lobengula on Rhodes’ 
behalf. He served through the Matabele War of 
1893 and was probably the last person on the 
British side to see Lobengula alive. In the 
Mashonaland Rebellion Dhlamini took part in the 
capture of the rebel chief Makoni; he also served 
in the Boer War and with the Rhodesia Native 
Regiment in East Africa during the Great War. 

*“ May it not truly be said,”’ asked Col. Robins, 
a director of the British South Africa Company, 
at the unveiling, ‘‘ that he was a pioneer of 
Rhodesia, and as we like to honour our Pioneers, 
— he not receive honour though his skin was 

lack ? 


RHODES’ VINE 


A grape vine planted by Cecil Rhodes forty 
years ago, in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, bears 
some of the best fruit in the Colony. With his 
unerring instinct in horticultural matters, Rhodes 
selected a variety that has proved particularly 
suitable to the soil and climate. The vine in 
question is growing up a corner of the Irrigation 
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Department building, enclosed in a cage of wire 
netting. Tradition dictates that the grapes are dis- 
tributed amongst the lady members of the staff of 
the Department of Agriculture, though the 
Minister of Agriculture is annually supplied with 
a bunch. 


A MONOPOLY IN DIAMONDS 


An agreement between the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia and De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., in regard to the diamond monopoly in 
the Colony held by the Company, has been signed 
and is now before the Rhodesian Parliament for 
ratification. The agreement provides, inter alia, 
that the diamond concession granted in past a 
by the British South Africa Company to De Beers 
shall terminate 20 years after the passing of the 
new Act. The cessation will take place gradually 
by freeing annually from the operation of the con- 
cession a definite portion of the Colony. This 
gradual abandonment will not impair any diamond 
rights the Company has already pegged in the way 
stipulated by the Mining Laws. Within three 
months of the Act coming into force De Beers must 
begin active prospecting for diamonds and carry on 
the work for 20 years, spending at least £5,000 a 
year on it. Should this work cease without the 
consent of the Government, De Beers’ rights may 
be terminated. De Beers are to pay 2 per cent. 
royalty on the gross value of diamonds recovered. 


S. RHODESIA’S MINERAL OUTPUT 


The total mineral output of the mines of Southern 
Rhodesia for the month of March is officially 
announced to be valued at £639,004. Of this, gold, 
with 68,107.5 ozs., accounted for £477,036, and 
silver, with 12,658 ozs., accounted for £976. 
Amongst the base minerals declared during March 
were: 24,434 tons of chrome ore, 4,966 tons of 
asbestos, 100,967 tons of coal, 30 tons of tin con- 
centrates, 27 tons of tungsten concentrates. 


CAVIAR AND SALMON ROE 


Of caviar made from sturgeon eggs Canada 
markets two or three thousand pounds every year, 
one learns from the monthly review published by 
the Immigration and Colonising Department of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The major use of 
fish eggs in the Dominion nowadays, however, it 
is explained, is in the preparation of salted salmon 
roe, which is shipped, for the most part, to markets 
in the Far East. All of the salmon roe processed 
is packed in British Columbia, and between 1933 
and 1936 (final figures for 1937 have not been com- 


pleted) there was a hundred per cent. increase in. 


the output. In the earlier year the output was 
531,500 pounds; it increased in the following year, 
increased again in 1935, and in 1936 it had risen 
almost to 1,172,000 pounds, with a marketed value 
of over $30,100. In one year previous to 1933 
there had been an even larger production than in 
1936, but that was an exceptional state of affairs, 
not a case of culmination of successive increases. 
The salmon roe is a by-product of British 
Columbia’s big salmon canning operations. _ If 
market demand warranted expansion of roe collect- 
ing and salting, the output, of course, we are told, 
could be made much larger than it is at present, 


since so many salmon are taken in the Pacific 
Coast fishery. In 1936, for example, between 
28,000,000 and 29,000,000 salmon were caught, a 
large percentage of them egg-bearers. However, 
the outlets for the salted roe have so far been 
limited, the sales being made mainly in the Orient, 
although there have been some small shipments to 
France and Germany. For shipping purposes the 
eggs, after salting, are packed in wooden boxes 
containing from 100 to 120 pounds of roe each. 


ASSAULT ON NANGA PARBAT 


An aeroplane equipped with a wireless set is 
for the first time being used to assist Himalayan 
mountaineers. It is to keep in close touch with 
the party of German climbers who will attempt to 
reach the 26,629 feet peak of Nanga Parbat. The 
climbers who will also carry wireless equipment, 
will thus be enabled to communicate with the aero- 
plane hovering over their heads and maintain 
contact with the outside world. At the same time 
the aeroplane will flash the latest weather forecasts 
which will be of great assistance to the climbers. 

Major Hadow, who is an_ Englishman 
attached to the party and the local repre- 
sentative in Kashmir of the Indian Himalayan 
Club, explained to an interviewer recently that the 
party hoped to reach the base camp at a height of 
13,500 feet early in June. The start will be made 
from Abbottabad and the route to the base camp 
will lie through the Kagan Valley, Babusar Pass, 
and the Indus Valley. They will then cross over 
the Rakhoit Galacier to the base camp. Only 
about a dozen Sherpa porters will accompany the 
climbers. Major Hadow thought that the 
prospects of success of the present expedition were 
good. The party is composed of picked men from 
among the mountaineers in Germany and Austria. 


VILLAGE DOCTORS 


At Nagpur the C.P.’s Premier has advised 
young doctors to settle down in the villages. It 
is sensible advice, remarks the Statesman, except 
that he does not seem to have told them how it 
can be done. The villages offer the practice and 
experience. They do not offer the fees, nor the 
opportunity of discussing difficulties with 
other doctors, nor the opportunity of keeping 
in touch with what is done in hospitals. ‘‘ For 
the young doctor who is not troubled about the 
need of earning an income commensurate with the 
length and cost of his education, who has some- 
thing of a missionary spirit, and has no particular 
yearning for the company of his own kind, the 
village is an admirable place to work in, if he can 
bring himself to forgo those contacts and associa- 
tions by which alone he can steadily become more 
proficient in his calling. Not many, we must 
infer, are so endowed. The doctor who does work 
in the villages is quite likely to find that after all 
his years of study a charm or a line of ancient 
verse is regarded as a more reliable help in time of 
trouble. It is a difficult situation, not to be put 


right by good advice alone. Assam has begun to 
experiment with the homely and useful thing 


called a grant-in-aid as a way of providing medical 
skill for its villages,”’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


REPLANNING OF CENTRAL 
AREAS 


Sir,—On all sides one hears a chorus of indig- 
nant protests against the chaotic and uneconomic 
conditions that exist to-day in the central areas of 
so many of our older towns. Owing to anti- 
quated -street patterns and inadequate carriage- 
ways, traffic is becoming more and more congested. 
Much inconvenience arises from the haphazard 
location of the functional parts of some towns, 
while in many instances obsolete buildings occupy 
valuable sites required for modern industry and 
commerce. These are only a few aspects of the 
problem that require serious and immediate atten- 
tion. In the Greater London region the tale of the 
amazing tangle—caused by extravagance and folly 
in the past—is described at length in the recently 
published Bressey-Lutyens report entitled the 
Highway Development Survey, 1937.” 


It is high time, indeed, that all urban authorities 
should make full use of the powers contained in the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, whereby 
statiitory replanning schemes can be prepared for 
built-up areas. The Act excludes from the powers 
of planning what have been described as “ static 
areas ’’—i.e., areas where no public improvements 
are likely to be made for some time, but reflection 
will show that such cases are extremely rare. 


When embarking on a replanning scheme the 
planning authority should in the first place make 
an exhaustive civic survey so as to determine the 
actual needs of their built-up area and the trend of 
its future redevelopment. Due regard must be paid 
to the requirements of industries of various kinds, 
commerce, transport, and housing, and this means 
that a map showing road and zoning proposals 
should be prepared. This map should aim at 
securing that as and when any land in the area 
is redeveloped it will be allocated for the use for 
which it is best fitted and most needed. The map 
should also indicate the road widenings and new 
roads which are considered necessary for the relief 
of traffic. The questions of car parks and open 
spaces should also receive special attention during 
the early stages of the scheme. In the case of 
certain cities it seems inevitable that some portion 
of their growth will have to be decentralised into 
satellite towns. 


A few cities—notably Manchester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield and Leicester—are now tackling this com- 
plex problem of replanning their central areas with 
determination. Others should follow their example 
without delay, for there is little doubt that, not- 
withstanding the many golden opportunities 
already lost, industrial towns can still do something 
to mitigate the evils of existing disorder and con- 
gestion and also to prevent even worse abuses in 
the future. 

H. L, NATHAN. 


House of Commons, 


PEACE IN SPAIN 


Sir,—While sincere effort is being made to 
localise the Spanish War, and to put a stop to out- 
side intervention, little, if anything, is being done 
to stop the actual fighting. This surely should 
be the first charge of all people and countries of 
goodwill. 


Neutral commissions will shortly be established 
in Spain to superintend the withdrawal of foreign 
volunteers.” This work cannot be done 
properly when the fighting continues. Could not 
the Great Powers, therefore, take this opportunity, 
and use their influence in calling an armistice, just 
as one was called in the Great War? The differ- 
ence is only one of degree between withdrawing 
certain percentages of foreign volunteers and 
stopping the fighting. 

It is my belief that once the slaughter were 
stopped, if only on a temporary basis, the war 
exhaustion and the fundamental good sense of the 
Spanish peoples would prevent its being re-started. 
A logical result of such an armistice would be the 
initiation of a round table conference, at which all 
the contending parties—the Catalans and the 
Basques, as well as Franco’s Administration and 
the Republican Government—could discuss their 
differences and reach a satisfactory compromise, 
which would lead to permanent peace in Spain. 


Perhaps this plan would fail, but surely an 
attempt is worth while, if it offers the slightest 
chance of saving the lives of thousands of war- 
weary people, who must die if the conflict 
continues. 


Danie, Hopkin. 
House of Commons. 


RIGHTS OF ANIMALS 


Sir,—Just a line to congratulate you on the two 
articles, ‘‘ The Rights of Animals ”’ and ‘‘ Wire,” 
in your issue of the 21st. 


I cannot express to you the joy it is to read any- 
thing against cruelty, so rare now. _ I sincerely 
hope you will continue them. 

C. TWEEDALE. 

Villa Languard, 

Torquay, Devon. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DANGER 


Sir,—The Czechoslovakian danger to peace has 
perhaps not wholly disappeared, but the European 
situation certainly appears to be somewhat 
brighter as the result mainly of the moderating 
influence exercised by our own Government. 


And the moral of the story seems to be that the 
Government’s policy of intensive re-armament has 
begun at last to have its effect in procuring greater 
attention to England’s contribution to the counsels 
of Europe. 


The stronger England grows in its armaments, 


the greater its influence is bound to be on the side 
of peace. 


S. M. Roserts. 
Cromwell-road, S.W, 
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Your Investments 


POLITICS DOMINATE 
MARKETS 


GTOCK Markets are made up of two classes— 

those who expect a European war and those 
who do not. But, strangely enough, both sections 
appear agreed on the question of lowering security 
prices. Hence the present depression and inertia 
through which markets are passing. The investor’s 
position depends upon which of the two classes he 
feels to be correct. If the former, then he must 
place all his funds in such securities as are likely 
to hold their capital value best throughout the 
chaos of a war. If he is in the more optimistic 
section, then he will consider present Stock 


Exchange prices give him the opportunity of 


buying good-class securities at a cheap level. To 
examine further the efforts of the first war-minded 
section, we find it extremely difficult to choose a 
security which will hold its capital value in the 
event of war, for British Government stocks could 
obviously not remain on a 3} per cent. basis. If 
they managed to hold a 5 per cent. basis they 
would be doing well. On the other hand, if 
Britain survived such a catastrophe, it would be 
long odds on a period of phenomenal prosperity 
for the heavy industries, if previous experience is 
to count. In other words, there seems little to 
gain in the long run by a panicky switch into gilt- 
edged stocks, particularly when they are at an 
artificially dear level. 


FUTURE OF INDUSTRIALS 


It seems quite illogical that political crises should 
have considerably less effect on British Govern- 


_ment stocks than on good-class industrials, for at 


the moment gilt-edged are the more vulnerable. 
To take an example, a buyer of Vickers 10s. units 
at 21s. obtains a yield of 43 per cent., or 1} per 
cent. more than the return on the 3} per cent. War 
Loan at 101. If Britain survived a war costing 
thousands of millions of pounds which had, in the 
main, to be borrowed, it is difficult to imagine War 
Loan standing at a higher level than 80. Yet 
Vickers’ group would be bound to experience 
record turnover, to be paid for very largely out 
of these very borrowings which cheapened War 
Loan. This is, perhaps, a cold-blooded way of 
viewing a world catastrophe, but the investor 
cannot afford to lose his head even when the news- 
papers are full of scare headlines which may con- 
tain more than their usual hint of truth. 


PEASE & PARTNERS 


One of the most remarkable recoveries recorded 
in the iron, coal and steel group is that of Pease & 
Partners since the company’s capital reorganisa- 
tion. Gross profit jumped from £275,000 to 
£514,000, and the doubling of the dividend at 10 
per cent. would in the normal course of events 
have produced a sharp rise in the 10s. shares. But 
these were only the turn higher at 11s. 3d. follow- 


ing the results, and the yield of nearly 9 per cent. 
is almost fantastic having regard to the company’s 
obvious ability to maintain the dividend even with 
the less favourable conditions now ruling. This 
is but one of the examples of absurdly high yields 
resulting from lack of investment confidence. 


A YounG INDUSTRY 


Even in the Aircraft section yields of over 7 per 
cent. are obtainable on such shares as Hawker- 
Siddeley at 28s., and Fairey at 25s. give a return 
approaching this level. Aircraft shares must be 
a good purchase as a lock-up when it is considered 
that the industry is only in its infancy and that 
armament orders alone, and replacements, in time 
of peace are sufficient to maintain present profits. 
Nor should some of the aircraft component issues, 
such as H. M. Hobson, be overlooked. The 5s. 
shares of this company stand at 12s. 6d., and 174 
per cent. dividend and bonus was distributed last 
year from earnings of nearly 28 per cent. The 
company has charge of one of the shadow factories 
at Oldham, and obviously there is considerable 
scope for development, whatever turn political 
events may take. 


RoaDs AND ARMAMENTS 


In the midst of the huge expenditure on arma- 
ments, one or two small voices are heard in the 
wilderness of capital expenditure calling for a 
reduction of municipal spending as reflected in 
ever-rising local rates. It is at this time that the 
Bressey Road report has been issued, and the pro- 
posals contained involve colossal expenditure quite 
impossible to meet at such a time as that of the 
present arms race. But some of the road proposals 
are essential and will undoubtedly be carried out. 
On this basis alone the shares of the leading 
cement companies should attract more attention 
than they have done. Large-scale road building 
would assure the prosperity of the leading cement 
producers for some years to come, and chief among 
these are the ‘* Blue Circle”’ group. Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers at 80s. give 53 
per cent., and British Portland Cement at 82s. 6d. 
return 5} percent. In view of the strong financial 
position of these companies and the fact that the 
‘** Blue Circle’? group have some 80 per cent. of 
the British trade, they must be regarded as among 
the soundest industrials in the market. Such 
smaller shares as Tarmac at 24s. 9d., yielding 6 
per cent., and Anglo-American Asphalt 5s. shares, 
at 18s. 6d., giving 83 per cent., should also attract 
attention in more normal markets. 


WESTERN HOLDINGS 


The new centre of attraction in the speculative 
South African mining list has been Western Hold- 
ings, whose 5s. shares shot up in a month from 3s. 
to 16s. Participation of the Union Corporation in 
this Orange Free State venture inspires confidence 
in its future, but the fact should not be overlooked 
that it is entirely undeveloped, however promising 
the property may appear. Even in present inertia 
of markets, the shares are feverishly active, and 
they are more likely to end up at a higher rather 
than a lower level, even though most of the recent 
buyers have regarded them as a pure gamble. 
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The Glasgow Empire Exhibition 
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Magic at the Opera 

Adventures in State-craft 
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Sport 
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Postage (Book Post), 2d. (Canada), lid. 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS AT 


WILLIAMS 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 


35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Modern Attacks on the Sanctity of 


Human Life 
by 


DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


Mrs. Dudley Short renders a service to 
the community in stating clearly and 
most forcibly to-day’s problem. 
to be treated as sacred? 
ignorance or from other motives it is 
being attacked. 
welcome a pamphlet from which they 
can draw cogent arguments and leave 
them in the hands of the thoughtful. 


Is life 
Whether in 


All speakers will 


Price - - 3d. 


Published by 


LEAGUE OF NATIONAL LIFE 
63, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1!. 


HOTELS 


LONDON. 
LEXANDRA Finsbury 
Park, mdon, N.4. 00 Bedrooms, 
with H. & C. runnizg ws excellent 


Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. 
New dance floor; large comfortable lounges. 
Terms: Bedroom, Breakfast & Dinner, from 
£2 to 2} gens. per week; room & break- 
fast, 6/6 per day, or from 30/- “eeu. 
Resident Proprietors. Stamford Hill 48 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
Near Bus, Tube and 
Bayswater 0568. 15, Palace Court, W.2 


ROOMS — 26, Upper 
Bedford W.C.1. . Room and 
H. & C. in 


Breakfast 35/- per 
Mus. 0150 


all rooms. International. 


” 17, Gordon Street, 

W.C.1. Close Euston. Bed & Break. 
fast 5/6. H. & C. in bedrooms. Mrs. Lacey. 
Tel.: Euston 3356. 


G anes | HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
B. & 6/6; 2 guineas 


Running H. C.' water in all rooms. 
Prop., Misses Evans. Phone : 
Museum 6761. 


HOTELS—(opposite Russell 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
COUARE. HYDE PARE, 

W.2.—DIVAN OMS, in quiet square; 
newly decorated ; at modern conveniences: 
service. Bed and Breakfast, from 30/- 
rom bus, . and in, on.— 
Resident owners. 


CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
LATLETS, Meals gotional. Room & 
Breakiast from 30/-. Running water ali 
ms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum 
Albany Street, N.W.1, Buston 3619. 


Portland Rise, Finsbu 
Up-to-date in every respect. Well kly 85/- to 
nis 


50/-. Reduction sharin Gardens 
ing-pong, "dance- bend. Reduced 
, Hill 


and Rooms. 


SQUARE. — Clevedon House, 
1, 2 and 3, Upper Bedford Pl., W.C.1. 
Bd.-res. fr. 2+ gns., partial 2 gna. Bed, bath, 
b’fast from 5/6. Highly recom. Mus. 4096. 


KENSINGTON at 
Harrington Gardens. Tel. : Fis 

8701. Attractive furnished flatlets; every 

comfort and convenience. Meals optional. 


square, 2 Gentlem 
Full Board 2} gns. to 3 Country 
Members 6/6 per night. H. c. all rooms. 
Quiet and central. 


Ww. 1 . ‘Beautifully house se, 


House, Magdalen Road . Tel. 
Nicely situated, 

and shops. 
and 
Winter 


with garden, 
coo) Assured quiet 
From 3 guineas. Specia! 


near 
Terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

ial Winter terms from r week. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Pens., 


Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. 
from 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Goll, 
fishing, tennis. 
ERTH, —Station Hotel. Bed., 
1 rom 4 gns.; 


Rec., f 
from 24/-: Lun. 8/6: Tea, 1/6. Din., 6/- 
Garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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EMPIRE, so thats schemes for more Air 


Write f 


O let furnished, Tudor Cottage, Sussex, 
sitting rooms, 
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